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THE ALDINE. 



WINTER PICTURES FROM THE POETS. 

Although English Poetry abounds with pictures 
of the seasons, its Winter pictures are neither nu- 
merous, nor among its best. For one good snow- 
piece we can readily find twenty delicate Spring 
pictures — twinkling with morning dew, and odorous 
with the perfume of early flowers. It would be easy 
to make a large gallery of Summer pictures ; and 
another gallery, equally large, which should contain 
only the misty skies, the dark clouds, and the falling 
leaves of Autumn. Not so with Winter scenes. Not 
that the English poets have not painted the last, and 
painted them finety, but that as a rule they have not 
taken kindly to the work. They prefer to do what 
Keats did in one of his poems, viz., make Winter a 
point of departure from which Fancy shall wing her 
way to brighter days : 

" Fancy, high-commissioned ; send her ! 
She has vassals to attend her, 
She will bring, in spite of frost, 
Beauties that the earth hath lost, 
She will bring thee, all together, 
All delights of summer weather." 

But we must not let Keats come between us and 
the few among his fellows who have sung of Winter 
for us. Above all, we must not let him keep his and 
our master, Shakspeare, waiting: 

" When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail, 

When blood is nipped, and ways be foul, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
To-whoo ; 

To-whit, to-whoo, a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

"When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson's saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian's nose looks red and raw. 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To-whoo ; 
To-whit, to-whoo, a merry note, 
* While greasy Joan doth keel the pot." 

From Shakspeare to Thomson is something of a 
descent, but we must make it before we can find any 
Winter poetry worth quoting. Here is a picture, 
ready-made, for Landseer to put into form and color : 

" There, warm together pressed, the trooping deer 
Sleep on the new-fallen snows ; and scarce his head 
' Raised o'er the heapy wreath, the branching elk 
Lies slumbering sullen in the white abyss. 
The ruthless hunter wants nor dogs nor toils, 
Nor with the dread of sounding bows he drives 
The fearful flying race : with ponderous clubs, 
As weak against the mountain-heaps they push 
Their beating breast in vain, and piteous bray, 
He lays them quivering on the ensanguined snows, 
And with loud shouts rejoicing bears them home." 

Cowper is superior to Thomson as a painter of Win- 
ter, although it is doubtful whether he was by nature 
the better poet. Here is one of his pictures : 

" The cattle mourn in corners, where the fence 
Screens them, and seem half petrified with sleep 
In unrecumbent sadness. There they wait 
Their wonted fodder ; not like hungering man, 
Fretful if unsupplied ; but silent, meek, 
And patient of the slow-paced swain's delay. 
He, from the stack, carves out the accustomed load, 
Deep plunging, and again deep plunging oft, 
The broad keen knife into the solid mass : 
Smooth as a wall, the upright remnant stands, 
With such undeviating and even force 
He severs it away : no needless care, 
Lest storms should overset the leaning pile 
Deciduous, or its own unbalanced weight. 
Forth goes the woodman, leaving, unconcerned, 
The cheerful haunts of man, to wield the axe 
And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear, 
From morn to eve his solitary task. 
Shaggy, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed ears 
And tail cropped short, half lurcher and half cur, 
His dog attends him. Close behind his heel 
Now creeps he slow ; and now, with many a frisk, 
Wide scampering, snatches up the drifted snow 
With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout ; 
Then shakes his powdered coat, and barks for joy. 
Heedless of all his pranks, the sturdy churl ' 
Moves right toward the mark ; nor stops for aught, 
But now and then, with pressure of his thumb 
To adjust the fragrant charge of a short tube 
• That fumes beneath his nose : the trailing cloud 
Streams far behind him, scenting all the air. 
Now from the roost, or from the neighboring pale, 
Where, diligent to cast the first faint gleam 
Of smiling day, they gossiped side by side, 
Come trooping at the housewife's well-known call 
The feathered tribes domestic. Half on wing, 
And half on foot, they brush the fleecy flood, 



Conscious and fearful of too deep a plunge. 
The sparrows peep, and quit the sheltering eaves, 
To seize the fair occasion ; well they eye 
The scattered grain, and thievishly resolved 
To escape the impending famine, often scared 
As oft return, a pert voracious kind. 
Clean riddance quickly made, one only care 
Remains to each, the search of sunny nook, 
Or shed impervious to the blast. Resigned 
I'o sad necessity, the cock foregoes 
His wonted strut ; and, wading at their head, 
With well-considered steps, seems to resent 
His altered gait and stateliness retrenched." 

The American poets have excelled their English 
brethren in painting the outward aspects of Winter. 
Here is Mr. Emerson's description of a snow storm : 

" Announced by all the trumpets of the sky 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o'er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight : the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden's end. 
The sled and traveler stopped, the courier's feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fire-place, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

Come see the north wind's masonry. 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage, nought cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly 
On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths ; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn : 
Fills up the farmer's lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the farmer's sighs, and at the gate 
A tapering turret overtops the work. 
And when his hours are numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring, as he were not, 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind's night-work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow." 

In Mr. Bryant's " Winter Piece " we have a brilliant 
description of frost-work : 

' ' Look ! the massy trunks 
Are cased in the pure crystal ; each light spray 
Nodding and tinkling in the breath of heaven, 
Is studded with its trembling water-drops, 
That glimmer with an amethystine light. 
But round the parent stem the long low boughs 
Bend, in a glittering ring, and arbors hide 
The glassy floor. Oh ! you might deem the spot 
The spacious cavern of some virgin mine, 
Deep in the womb of earth — where the gems grow, 
And diamonds put forth radiant rods and bud 
With amethyst and topaz — and the place 
Lit up, most royally, with the pure beam 
That dwells in them. Or haply the vast hall 
Of fairy palace, that outlasts the night, 
And fades not in the glory of the sun ; — 
Where crystal columns send forth slender shafts 
And crossing arches ; and fantastic aisles 
Wind from the sight in brightness, and are lost, 
Among the crowded pillars. Raise thine eye ; 
Thou seest no cavern roof, no palace vault ; 
There the blue sky and the white drifting cloud 
Look in. Again the wildered fancy dreams 
Of spouting fountains, frozen as they rose, 
And fixed, with all their branching jets, in air, 
And all their sluices sealed. All, all is light ; 
Light without shade. But all shall pass away 
With the next sun. From numberless vast trunks, 
Loosened, the crashing ice shall make a sound 
Like the far roar of rivers, and the eve 
Shall close o'er the brown woods as it was wont." 

Winter, itself, has never been more happily im- 
personated than by dear old Spenser. We meant 
to close with his portrait of Winter, but, on second 
thoughts, we give, as more seasonable, his description 
of Januar)'. The fourth line can hardly fail to remind 
the reader of the second line of Shakspeare's song, 
and to suggest the query — whether Shakspeare bor- 
rowed from Spenser, Spenser from Shakspeare, or 
both from Nature ? 

"Then came old January, wrapped well 
In many weeds to keep the cold away; 
Yet did he quake and quiver like to quell, 
And blow his navies to warme them if he may ; 
For they were numbed with holding all the day 
An hatchet keene, with which he felled wood 
And from the trees did lop the needlesse spray : 
Upon an huge great earth-pot steane he stood, 
From whose wide mouth there flowed forth the Romane 
floud." 



As long as you are engaged in the world, you must 
comply with its maxims ; because nothing is more 
unprofitable than the wisdom of those persons who 
set up for reformers of the age. Tis a part a man 
can not act long, without offending his friends, and 
rendering himself ridiculous. — Sf. Gosemond. 



THE PA VILIONS ON THE LAKE. 
From the French ot Theophilc Gautier. 

In the province of Canton, several miles from the 
city, there once lived two rich Chinese merchants, re- 
tired from business. One of them was named Tou, 
the other Kouan. Both were possessed of great riches, , 
and were persons of much consequence in the com- 
munity. 

Tou and Kouan were distant relatives, and from 
early youth had lived and worked side by side. Bound 
by ties of great affection, they had built their homes 
near together, and every evening they met with a few 
select friends to pass the hours in delightful inter- 
course. Both possessed of much talent, they vied 
with each other in the production ot exquisite Chinese 
handiwork, and spent the evenings in tracing poetry 
and fancy designs on rice-paper as they drank each 
other's success in tiny glasses of delicate cordial. But 
their characters, apparently so harmonious, as time 
went on grew more and more apart ; they were like an 
almond tree, growing as one stem, until little by little 
the branches divide so that the topmost twigs are far 
from each other — half sending their bitter perfumes 
through the whole garden, while the other half scatter 
their snow-white flowers outside the garden wall. 

From year to yearTou grew more serious ; his figure 
increased in dignity, even his double chin wore a 
solemn expression, and he spent his whole time com- ■ 
posing moral inscriptions to hang over the doors of 
his pavilion. 

Kouan, on the contrary, grew jolly as his years 
increased. He sang more gaily than ever in praise of 
wine, flowers, and birds. His spirit, unburdened by 
vulgar cares, was light like a young man's, and he 
dreamed of nothing but pure enjoyment. 

Little by little an intense hatred sprang up between 
the friends. They could not meet without indulging 
in bitter sarcasm. They were like two hedges of 
brambles, bristling with sharp thorns. At last, -things 
came to such a pass that they could no longer endure 
each other's society, and each hung a tablet by the 
door of his dwelling, stating that no person from the 
neighboring house would be allowed to cross the 
threshold on any pretext whatever. 

They would have been glad to move their houses 
to different parts of the country, but, unhappily, this 
was not possible. Tou even tried to sell his property, 
but he set such an unreasonable price that no buyers 
appeared, and he was, moreover, unwilling to leave 
all the treasures he had accumulated there — the sculp- 
tured wainscotting, the polished panels, like mirrors, 
the transparent windows, the gilded lattice-work, the 
bamboo lounges, the vases of rare porcelain, the red 
and black lacquered cabinets, and the cases full of 
books of ancient poetry. It was hard to give up to 
strangers the garden where he had planted shade and 
fruit trees with his own hands, and where, each spring, 
he had watched the opening of the flowers ; where, 
in short, each object was bound to his heart by ties 
delicate as the finest silk, but strong as iron chains. . 

In the days of their friendship, Tou and Kouan had 
each built a pavilion in his garden, on the shore of a 
lake, common to both estates. It had been a great 
delight to sit in their separate balconies and exchange 
friendly salutations while they smoked opium in pipes 
of delicate porcelain. But after becoming enemies, 
they built a wall which divided the lake into two 
equal portions. The water was so deep that the wall 
was supported on a series of arches, through which 
the water flowed freely, reflecting upon its placid sur- 
face the rival pavilions. 

These pavilions were exquisite specimens of Chinese 
architecture. The roofs, covered with tiling, round 
and brilliant as the scales which glisten on the sides 
of a gold-fish, were supported upon red and black 
pillars which rested on a solid foundation, richly orna- 
mented with porcelain slabs bearing all manner of 
artistic designs. A railing ran all around, formed by 
a graceful intermingling of branches and flowers 
wrought in ivory. The interior was not less sump- 
tuous. On the walls were inscribed verses of celebrated 
Chinese poems, elegantly written in perpendicular 
lines, with golden characters on a lacquered back- 
ground. Shades of delicately carved ivory, softened 
the light to a faint opal tint, and all around stood pots 
of orchis, peonies, and daisies, which filled the air with 
delicious perfume. Curtains of rich silk were draped 
over the entrance, and on the marble tables within 
were scattered fans, tooth-picks, ebony pipes, and 
pencils with all conveniences for writing. 

All around the pavilions were picturesque groups 
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of rock, among whose clefts grew clumps of willows, 
their long green twigs swaying on the surface ot the 
water. Under the crystal waves sported myriads of 
gold-fish, and ducks with gay plumage floated among 
the broad, shining leaves ot water-lilies. Except in 
the very centre of the pool, where the depth of the 
water prevented the growth of aquatic plants, the 
whole surface was covered with these leaves, like a 
carpet of soft green velvet. 

Before the unsightly wall had been placed there by 
.the hostile owners, it was impossible to find a more 
•picturesque spot in the whole empire, and even now 
no philosopher would have wished for a more retired 
and delicious retreat in which to pass his days. 

Both Tou and Kouan felt deeply the loss of the 
enchanting prospect, and gazed sadly upon the barren 
wall which rose before their eyes, but each consoled 
himself with the idea that his neighbor was as badly 
off as himself. 

Things went on in this way for several years. Grass 
and weeds choked up the pathway between the two 
houses, and brambles and branches of low shrubs 
intertwined across it, as though they would bar all 
communication forever. It appeared as if the plants 
understood the quarrel between the two old friends, 
and took delight in.perpetuating it. 

Meanwhile the wives of both Tou and Kouan were 
both blessed each with a child. Madame Tou became 
the mother of a charming girl, and Madame Kouan 
of the handsomest boy in the world. Each family was 
ignorant of the happy event which had brought joy 
into the home of the other, for although their houses 
were so near together the families were as far apart as 
if they had been separated by the great wall of the 
empire, or the ocean itself. What mutual friends they 
still possessed, never alluded to the affairs of one in 
the house of the other ; even the servants had been 
forbidden to exchange words with each other, under 
pain of death. 

The boy was named Tchin-Sing, and the girl Ju- 
Kiouan, that is to say, Jasper and Pearl. Their per- 
fect beauty fully justified the choice of their names. 
As they grew old enough to take notice of their sur- 
roundings, the unsightly wall attracted their attention, 
and each inquired of their parents why that strange 
barrier was placed across the centre of such a charming 
sheet of water, and to whom belonged the great trees 
of which they could see the topmost boughs. 

Each was told that on the farther side of the wall 
was the'habitation of a strange and wicked family, and 
that it had been placed there as a protection against 
' such disagreeable neighbors. 

This explanation was sufficient for the children. 
They grew accustomed to the sight and thought no 
more about it. 

Ju-Kiouan grew in grace and beauty. She was 
skilled in all lady-like accomplishments. The butter- 
flies which she embroidered upon satin appeared to 
live and beat their wings, and one could almost hear 
the song of the birds which grew under her fingers, 
and smell the perfume of the flowers she wrought 
upon canvas. She knew the " Book of Odes " by heart, 
" and could repeat the five rules of life without missing 
a word. Her handwriting was perfection, and she 
composed in all the different styles of Chinese poetry. 
Her poems were upon all those delicate themes which 
would attract the mind of a pure young girl ; upon the 
return -of the swallows, the daisies, the weeping willows 
and similar topics, and were of such merit as to win 
much praise from the wise men of the country. 

Tchin-Sing was not less forward in his accom- 
plishments, and his name stood at the head of his 
class. Although he was very young he had already 
gained the right to wear the black cap of the wise 
men, and all the mothers in the country about wished 
him for a son-in-law. But Tchin-Sing had but one 
answer to all proposals ;. it was too soon, and he desired 
his liberty for some time to come. He refused the 
hand of Hpn-Giu, of Oma, and other beautiful young 
girls. Never was a young man more courted and more 
overwhelmed with sweets and flowers than he, but his 
heart remained insensible to all attractions. Not on 
account of its coldness, for he appeared full of longing 
for an object to adore. His heart seemed fixed upon 
some memory, some dream, perhaps, for whose reali- 
zation he was waiting and hoping. It was all in vain 
to tell him of beautiful tresses, languishing eyes, and 
soft hands waiting for his acceptance. He listened 
with a distracted air, as if thinking of other things. 

Ju-Kiouan was not less difficult to please. She 
refused all suitors for her hand. This did not salute 
her gracefully, that was not dainty in his habits ; one 
had a bad handwriting, another composed poor verses ; 



in short all had some defect. She drew amusing 
caricatures of everyone, which made her parents 
laugh, and show the door to the unlucky lover in the 
most polite manner possible. 

At last the parents of both young people became 
alarmed at the continued refusal of their children 
to marry, and the mothers commenced to follow the 
subject in their dreams. One night Madame Kouan 
dreamed that she saw a pearl of wonderful purity 
reposing on the breast of her son. On the other hand, 
Madame Tou dreamed that on her daughter's forehead 
sparkled a jasper of inestimable value. Much consul- 
tation was held as to the significance of these dreams. 
Madame Kouan's was thought to imply that her son 
would win the highest honors of the Imperial Acad- 
emy, while Madame Tou's might signify that her 
daughter would find some .untold treasure in the 
garden. These interpretations, however, did not sat- 
isfy the two mothers, whose whole minds were bent 
upon the happy marriage of their children. Unfortu- 
nately both Tchin-Sing and Ju-Kiouan persisted more 
obstinately than ever in their refusal to listen to the 
subject. 

As young people are not usually so averse to mar- 
riage, the parents suspected some secret attachment, 
but a few days' careful watching sufficed to prove that 
Tchin-Sing was paying court to no young girl, and 
that no lover was to be seen under the balcony of Ju- 
Kiouan. 

At length both mothers decided to consult the 
bronze oracle in the temple of Fo. After burning gilt 
paper and perfume before the oracle, Madame Tou 
received the unsatisfactory answer that, until the jas- 
per appeared, the pearl would unite with no one, and 
Madame Kouan was told the jasper would take noth- 
ing to his bosom but the pearl. Both women went 
sadly homeward in deeper perplexity than ever. 

One day Ju-Kiouan was leaning pensively on the 
balcony of her pavilion, precisely at the same time 
when Tchin-Sing was standing by his. The day was 
clear as crystal, and not a cloud floated in the blue 
space above. There was not sufficient wind to move 
the lightest twigs of the willows, and the surface of 
the water was glistening and placid as a mirror, only 
disturbed, here and there, when some tiny gold-fish 
leaped for an instant into the sunshine. The trees 
and grassy banks were reflected so distinctly that it 
was impossible to tell where the real world left off, and 
the land of dreams began. Ju-Kiouan was amusing 
herself watching the beauteous water-picture when 
her eyes fell upon that portion of the lake, near the 
wall, where, with all the clearness of reality, was the 
reflection of the pavilion on the opposite shore. 

She had never noticed it before, and what was her 
surprise to behold an exact reproduction of the one 
where she was standing, the gilded roof, the red and 
black pillars, and all the beauteous drapery about the 
doors. She would have been able to read the inscrip- 
tion upon the tablets, had they not been reversed. But 
what surprised her more than all was to see, leaning 
on the balcony, a figure which, if it had not come from 
the other side of the lake, she would have taken for 
her own reflection. It was the mirrored image of 
Tchin-Sing. At first she took it for the reflection of 
a girl, as he was dressed in robes according to the 
fashion of the time. As the heat was intense, he had 
thrown off his student's cap, and his hair fell about 
his fresh, beardless face. But soon Ju-Kiouan recog- 
nized, from the violent beating of her heart, that the 
reflection in the water was not that of a young girl. 

Until then she had believed that the earth contained 
no being created for her, and had often indulged in 
pensive revery over her loneliness. Never, said she, 
shall I 1;ake my place as a link between the past and 
future of my family, but I shall enter among the shad- 
ows as a lonely shade. 

But when she beheld the reflection in the water, 
she found that her beauty had a sister, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, a brother. Far from being displeased 
to discover that her beauty was not unrivaled, she was 
filled with intense joy. Her heart was beating and 
throbbing with love for another, and in that instant 
Ju-Kiouan's whole life was changed. It was foolish 
in her to fall violently in love with a reflection, of 
whose reality she knew nothing, but after all she was 
only acting like nearly all young girls who take a hus- 
band for his white teeth or his curly hair, knowing 
nothing whatever of his real character. 

Tchin-Sing had also perceived the charming reflec- 
tion of the young girl. " I am dreaming," he cried. 
" That beautiful image upon the water is the combina- 
tion of sunshine and the perfume of many flowers. I 
recognize it well. It is the reflection of the image 



within my own heart, the divine unknown whom I 
have worshiped all my life." 

Tchin-Sing was aroused from his monologue by the 
voice of his father, who called him to come at once to 
the grand saloon. 

" My son," said he, " here is a very rich and very 
learned man who seeks you as a husband for his daugh- 
ter. The young girl has imperial blood in her veins, 
is of a rare beauty, and possesses all the qualities nec- 
essary to make her husband happy." 

Tchin-Sing, whose heart was bursting with love for 
the reflection seen from the pavilion, refused decid- 
edly. His father, carried away with passion, heaped 
upon him the most violent imprecations. 

" Undutiful child," said he, " if you persist in your 
obstinacy, I will have you confined in one of the 
strongest fortresses of the empire, where you will see 
nothing but the sea beating against the rocks, and 
the mountains covered with mist. There you will 
have leisure to reflect, and repent of your wicked con- 
duct." 

These threats did not frighten Tchin-Sing in the 
least. He quickly replied that he would accept for his 
wife the first maiden who touched his heart, and until 
then he should listen to no one. 

The next day, at the same hour, he went to the pa- 
vilion on the lake, and, leaning on the balcony, eagerly , 
watched for the beloved reflection. In a few moments 
he saw it glisten in the water, beauteous as a boquet 
of submerged flowers. 

A radiant smile broke over the face of the reflection, 
which proved to Tchin-Sing that his presence was not 
unpleasant to the lovely unknown. But as it was im- 
possible to hold communication with a reflection 
whose substance is invisible, he made a sign that he 
would write, and vanished into the interior of the pa- 
vilion. He soon reappeared, bearing in his hand a 
silvered paper, upon which he had written a declara- 
tion of love in seven-syllabled stanzas. He carefully 
folded his verses and placed them in the cup of a white 
flower, which he rolled in a leaf of the water-lily, and 
placed the whole tenderlyupon the surface of the lake. 

A light breeze wafted the lover's message through 
the arches of the. wall, and it floated so near Ju-Kio- 
uan that she had only to stretch out her hand to re- 
ceive it. Fearful of being seen she returned to her 
private boudoir, where she read with great delight the 
expressions of love written by Tchin-Sing. Her joy 
was all the greater, as she recognized from the exqui- 
site hand-writing and choice versification that the 
writer was a man of culture and talent. And when 
she read his signature, the significance of which she 
perceived at once, remembering her mother's dream, 
she felt that heaven had sent her the long desired 
companion. 

The next day the breeze blew in a different direc- 
tion, so that Ju-Kiouan was able to send an answer 
in verse by the same subtle messenger, by which, not- 
withstanding her girlish modesty, it was easy to see 
that she returned the love of Tchin-Sing. 

On reading the signature, Tchin-Sing could not 
repress an exclamation of surprise and delight. "The 
pearl," said he, " that is the precious jewel my mother 
saw glittering on my bosom. I must at once entreat 
this young girl's hand of her parents, for she is the 
wife appointed for me by the oracle." 

As he was preparing to go, he suddenly remembered 
the dislike between the two families, and the prohibi- 
tions inscribed upon the tablet over the entrance. 
Determined to win his prize at any cost, he resolved 
to confide the whole history to his mother. Ju-Kio- 
uan had also told her love to Madame Tou. The 
names of Pearl and Jasper troubled the good matrons 
so much that, not daring to set themselves against 
what appeared to be the will of the gods, they both 
went again to the temple of Fo. 

The bronze oracle replied that this marriage was in 
reality the true interpretation of the dreams, and that 
to prevent it would be to incur the eternal anger ot 
the gods. Touched by the entreaties of the mothers, 
and also by slight mutual advances, the two fathers 
gave way and consented to a reconciliation of the fam- 
ilies. The two old friends, on meeting each other 
again, were astonished to find what frivolous causes 
had separated them for so many years, and mourned 
sincerely over all the pleasure they had lost in being 
deprived of each other's society. The marriage of 
the children was celebrated with much rejoicing, and 
the Jasper and the Pearl were no longer obliged to 
hold intercourse by means of a reflection on the water. 
The wall was removed, and the wavelets rippled plac- 
idly between the two pavilions on the lake. 

— H. S. Conant. 



